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ots - genius, but it is certainly the basis of genius. 
- | We.can decide more easily what'a woman may 
| do in her art after we discover what she is: in 


herself. Last night Mile. Bernhardt made her | 


first appearance before the American public in 
character of artist; and yet it 
is doubtful whether most persons in the vast 


© | and brilliant assemblage that had gathered to 


welcome her were drawn to the theatre by 
any feeling higher than curiosity... The ac- 

therefore, ‘was confronted: by a difficult 
task, for not only was she called upon to inte 
est people by hér acting, but-also to elevate a 
vulgar public sentiment ‘to. a sympathetic and 
intelligent appreciation of art. In what man- 
ner she fulfilled this task we shall endeavor 
to show. The. character chosen for her. first 


| Sppearance was Adrienne Lecouvreur—the 


street, in addition to the mob of 

flocked around the main entrance. 

it. was impossible «to get within / 

of the door. Elegantly attired: 

their escorts were wedged in by 

about the great doorway, through which they 


way through the throng, shouting out the 
titles of half a dozen spurious ‘Lives of 
Sarah Bernhardt,” together with ‘' Books of 
the Play” in French and English,..at what 
seemed miraculously low ‘prices. © Ticket- 
sellers pervaded the crowd, selling orches- 
tra chairs for $10 and *$15, seats + in the 
first balcony for $7.50, and in thé second for $5 
and.$4, Many of these were in the rear.of the 
house, and not, at. all desirable, buf.on this 
occasion were snapped up’éagerly. | At.7'45 so 
many people had crowded into the house thet 
Mr. Abbey, became ‘alarmed, atid  the‘order to 
stop selling , admission tickets, Was given. In- 
stantly the speculators on‘ the street, who had 
previously been selling $1 admission tickets for 
$1 50, raised their prices to'$2, anddid a thriving 
trade even at that figure. Among the numbers 
who paid $2 for the privilege of standing room 
were people from. Albany, Troy,.and as: far 
West as Buffalo. Conspitnous in the throng 
who forced their way down into’the orchestra 
chairs were the Hon. James G. Blaine, Henry 
Bergh—with a very pale and anxious. face-—F. 
B. Thurber, Corporation Counsel Whitney ;Sur- . 
rogate Calvin, Dwight Lawrence, Charles A: 
Dana, and others, who had paidall the way from 
$10 to $25 for the purpose of welcoming Bern- 
hardt. At 80’clock the crpsh on the pavement . 
and at the doors showed no signs of diminu- 
tion. ' The approaches to the elevated: railroad 
station were loaded down with crowds of 
curious gazers—maleand: female—and the same 
dense mass ‘of spéctators blocked 
up the approaches to theatre. . At-8:20 : 
Miss, Clara Morris, Mr. ‘A: M. Palmer, and: a 
third: person, a lady; droye up to the closed 
Sixth-avenue entrance in @ carriage. : A crowd 
formed under the impression. that it.was. 
Adrienne herself, and cheers for Bernhardt : 
were given with a will, while the party, es; 
corted: by Police, made their way through the ( 
mob into the theatre. Miss Morris'was attired - 
in satin and white lace, and ‘her, hat ‘was | 
adorned with ostrich plumes. “She ‘was -re- : 
ceived by Mr. Abbey ‘and’ escérted ‘10° the: 
manager's ox—the lower “lett hand Proece-- 
nium box—from which ‘she could vite CON 
detail of the play minutely...” 


partin which Rachel made her last appear- 
ance upon the American stage about a quar- 
ter of a century ago. This character does not 
‘enter the play until the second act is reached, 
‘80° that the enthusiasm of the audience 
was kept pent up, so to speak, during the first 
act. It broke forth. spontaneously when Mlle. 
Bernhardt crossed the stage at the beginning 
of the third scene in the second act. From 
this point her efforts were watched with the 
closest attention. Many in the audience were, 
fortunately, able to compare their inipres- 
sions’ of her ‘acting with. that. of other 
famous artists who have performed with suc- 
cess in the same part, notably Rachel, Avonia 
Jones, Janduschek, Seebach, Ristori, and Mod- 
jeska.. The latter—whom Mille. Bernhardt 
calls to mind in many ways—also made her 
first appearance nere a few years ago. as 
Adrienne, and gave a fine and artistic render- 
ing. of a conception which is singularly like 
that of the French actress, The play, it may 
be stated here, was originally written for 
Rachel by M, Scribe and M. Legouvé, end was 


-at first rejected by her ; she didnot. perceive its’ 


dramatic effectiveness unfil Legouvé, who is a 
master of elocution, Tead it'to her, and pointed. 
out the opportunities for great’ acting in the: 
three or four ‘Test ‘sceriés of the work. Once: 
‘alive to these ¢ Opportunities, she made'the, part 
her own, and-her Adrienne was. soon classed 
among her ‘most powerful impersonations. 
We be. ‘able . to. give a clear idea of 
Mile. Bernhardt’s acting by presenting a brief 
account of the author’s. conception in contrast 


with: that of Rachel and with that. of her 


pee successor. , 


~The true Adrienne is a strong and charming 
welsas:, pleesi-ninid. sibeashin: that develop 
all her force of character, She is naturally 
tender, of a deep and lovable nature, noble in 
her- aspirations, and constant in her passions. 
‘As an. actress she seeks above everything 
truth, and the emphasis which she places 
upon the value of truth in art’is..a_ reflec- 
tion. of her beautiful personality. . Her. love 
for the Comte de Saxe is not a tragic senti- 
ment; it. is simple, honest, real.. She is faith- 
ful to. this love through -all: trial,:and every 
word that she speaks helps. to dignity and ele- 
vate it. Jealousy, however, addsa turbulent 
depth to her affection, but her jealousy’ is 
not the madness of .a tigerish nature; it 
is the unselfish. emotion .of a woman. who, 
even... when. .she believes . herself . be- 
trayed, -is: able. to rise to the highest 
moral: plane’ «and . to. sacrifice’. herself for 
the man whom she loves. In her meeting with 
the Princess de om she defies. her rival, 
not with vindictive peasion and overwhélming 
hatred, but with the courage of: despair, and 
witha power that springs from a.profound 
sorrow. Her death merely serves. to accentu- 


At the entrance of Bernharat in the econ | , 


act the spacious theatre.~ was ‘packed. to. 
overflowing. The. vast. audiénce. became | 
instantly. silent, and followed: every: word | 
and gesture of the grateful ‘ actress > with | 
times during the scene, and again “on Je 
the stage. ‘Jn the greenroom, Mr: Abbey w 
one of the first to meet and congratalats her. 
Her face fiushed and her eyes'sparkled.. 

"Do you think they like m6?” she sak, 


tion of Adrienne, it is clear that Rachel, whose 
acting in this part Has been faithfully de- 
scribed by several writers who agree as to its 


; prominent features, could nob give a truth- 


of it, Her’ genius raised 


nervously. ; “' Doyou reatly -suink Shey, Weed! Rachels 


me?’ es ee <b x 

She asked: this question several ‘times, 
Mr. Abbey assured her that the warmth of her 
reception could leave no boat Lin 
arations for the next act, | 


ye 


i tty oft et aon || 


doubt full of truth.and beautiful. ‘The mingiing 
of despair, hope, and»sorrow, and the last 
agony of death, were pictured with a realism 
thatwas at once genuine and tempered. It 
would ‘be a pleasant. duty to dwell upon the 
many lovely details of.her acting af this point, 
but’ what has “heen written® here’ must suf. 
fice for the present; it was acting of the 
most artistic quality, and of the most sympa- 
thetic beauty... As to the’ earlier scenes 
of the play, they were: treated fn)a manner 
that harmonized perfectly with the actress’s 
conception of Adrienne, the love episodes be- 
ing full of. the deepesi tenderness, and 
the: passages in yerse being ‘read with 
exquisite. taste. That Mile. Bernhardt. dis 
played any great tragic power or inspiration, 
that. either in power’ or in. passion she exhib, 


6 serenade was over. 


Stephens, a somewhat notorious woman in that 
township. Miss Stephens and another of her 
children, about 5 years old, were visising 4% 
Bedenbangh’s last Saturday. ~ A> younger 


ited any degree of ‘suprethe mastery, were : 


not prepared to admit; that she proved herself 
by this: first. performance to be an artist of a 
very rare type,a woman with a style of her own, 
an. individuality. that..makes-itself feltin the 
most elusive yet certain fashion, an actress 
amply gifted in. some respects—all. this is be- 
yond question. She. is, in all likelihood, a 
woman of extraordinary talent, rather than 
& woman. of genius; but she is un- 
doubtedly a positively great artist. As to 
her .physical defects and natural gifts, we can 
barely refer. to.tifem .at this time; she has a 
very expressive ‘face and,eyes' that glow with 
emotion; but above: everything: she has a 
voice which, ' though’ -it lacks. the depth and 
richness of Neflson’s splendid tones, is marvel- 
ously clear ‘and’ firm, apd of the most 
silvery quality. No oné.save those who have 
a thorough acquaintance with her: native lan- 
guage could fully. appreciate,.last night, the 
perfect. art . with . which.she.; used this 
voice; but ‘every. . one . could. feel - and 
hear it, and. its effect ‘upon ‘the. audience 
was occasionally startling Mile. Bernhardt 
has! a flawless pronunciation, an enunciation 
that is so distinct - tliat each ‘syllable. tells 
and ‘each whisper is » heard’ -with ~ the 
sharpness of a bell struck '. suddenly, 
a method of inflection that: is not. often em- 
ployed upon; the, French . stage, Her  ges- 
tures are somewhat, ‘nervous: and ab- 
rupt, and lack tragic breadth. She has 
also. a, few marked ' mannerisms, - the 
most disagreeable of which is a habit of rolling 
the eye. Her bearing in repose is graceful, 
with something . of the sinuous grace of 4 
swan, but there are. moments when . she 
lacks dignity, and her movements are. more 
picturesque than commanding.. A more thor- 
ough judgmentiof. her quality. as:an actress 
can be formed'after her appearance in * Frou- 
Frou,” which. isthe play set down on the pro- 
gramme for to-morrow night. 
eet ee nie ea 
prob ee ai ny of a somewhat low grade. 
M. Angélo, the leading man, made, cer- 
tainly, a particularly dull and ~expres 
sionless lover; and M.- Chamounin, whom we 
know to. be a comedian of some talent, failed 
to treat the delightful character. ot Michonnet 
in.any other than a purely conventional style. 
Thé Princess dé Bouillon was perfornied by 
Mile. Colombier, who is at least an experienced 
Mile, Bernhardt. was called out three times 
atthe end of the performance, and was ap- 
Pres SP ee - 


_ AFTER THE PERF PERFORMANCE, 
After the ciose pf the last act the crowd 
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JOHN SHERMAN AWAITING THE TUDGMEN! 
OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY., 
- Coxonmmatt, Nov. 8.—The following lettes 
has just been received by Private. Dalzell, of 
Caldwell; Ohio: 


ASHINGTON, Nov. & 
The Hon. J. M. Dalzell: 





OLAIMING GAINS 1N ARE AWNSAS. 
ees; 

REPUBLICANS ASSERTING THE ELECTION OF 
THEIR CONGRESSMEN IN THREE, Dis 
TRIOCTS. 2 

CarcaGo, Nov. 8.—A special to the Jour- 
nal from: Little Rock says: ** The! Republican 

State Central yore i of -Arkansas: claims 
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—_~+.——— 
DEMOCRATS ESTIMATING THEIR MAJORITY 
XT 40,900. 

JAcxson, Misa, Nov. 8.—The Democratic 
plurality, with nine counties to hear from, ia 
34,464. The Democratic State Committee's es- 
timate of the nine counties will see ee aoe 
rality about 40,000. 

a : 
‘CALIFORNIA STILL IN DOUBT. - 

Saw Francisco, Nov. 8.—Ofiicial returns 
of the State are coming’ in: this evening, 
but. cannot. be obtained: bicker i ae or 
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the Sew Bath G Times. 
_NEW-YORK, TUESDAY, NOV. a i 1880. 


AMUSEMENTS THIS EVENING. 
Ree ‘ AP el OF : ¢ 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE—Nationa, Exnupitiox, 
BIJOU.OPERA-HOUSE—Tuk Swow Frowsr, 
BOOTH’S THEATRE—ApRIEXNR arcing tet 
CHICKERING HALL—Concenr. 


DALY'S THEATRE—NEEDLES aAKD Pike 


oe THEATRE—Noran’s Vow. . 


PRESTIDIGITATION, 
REVEL, 





TRE—DantEt Rocuat. 
WALLACE’S THRATRE—Tax Guv’NoR. 
—_—_—_—_——— 


NOTICE TO SUBSORIBERS. 

‘The date printed on the wrapper of each 
paper denotes the time when the subscription 
upiben eS. 

‘ (ar Advertisements for Taz WEeEexLy Tames 
ésust be handed in before 6 o'clock this evening. 
es 
; The Signal Service Bureau report indicates 
for to-day, in this region, cloudy and threaten- 
tng weather, Followed by occasional rain, south-. 
east to south-west winds, slowly rising temper- 
ature, stationary or lower barometer. ! 
= 

The dispatches which we ‘publish from 
Charleston this morning show plainly enough 
what is the real value of Hanoock’s so-called 
‘“‘mopular majorities” in the South. It-is 
the product of ‘election tricks -which have 
not.even the merit of ingenuity,.. The 
United ‘States Supervisors of Election were 
driven fromthe polls, or ‘were not al- 
lowed to witness the voting ‘and count- 
ing,..as ,*‘ authorized .and required’ by 
law. to do;. Democratic ‘ballots ? were 
openly,:or with some thin pretense of con- 
cpalment,. substituted for Republican ballots; 
polling-places were kept closed by the Dem- 
ocratic officials, and ‘where all these devices 
failed the canvassing offictrs are to throw 
out enough ballot-boxes from Republican 
; precincts to secure a solid Democratic dele- 
gation to the House of Representatives. Our 
readers may judge for themselves how far 
the Federal lection laws in South Carolina 
gre “engines: of intimidation.” 

" Sippeieneeeeemeemeetmetreeenee 
: The ‘Bun evidently desires the formation 
of a new party, It thinks that “‘theremust be 
enough young men in this Cit} who believe 
in’. thes:true Jeffersonian * principles of 
“Democracy to form a. political adbocia- 
tion - based . upon. - those principles, hav, 
ing, for. its “sole purpose . theit . support 
and propagation, and‘ ‘not the mere promo- 
tion “to office of its individual members.”’ 
"he Sum might ‘help -the formation of 
such:s an association by explaining to 
its’ ‘youthful readers what are ‘the 
_ true -. Jeffersonian principles .of  De- 
| moeracy,” ‘‘wherin. they differ from 
the ‘false .principles which are so: frequently 
mentioned under the name of JurrRRson 
4n Democratic platforms, and how little the 
practice of contemporary Democrats’ can 
stand ‘(the tést of any principles, true or 
false, which have’ been attributed to the 
father of their alleged political faith.- It is 
not f that Jeffersonian Democracy 
might commend itself to a certain number 
of -young voters ‘who ‘are honestly trying to 
think and act for themselves... It.is abso- 
hitely impossible that “ as at pres- 
ent preached and’ practiced should niake 
sny converts from such a class. 


“Phe. sanguinary repulse of ‘the Kurds at 
- Uramiah proves that they, like theit Afghan’ 
~ gousins, are as feeble in sieges'as formidable 
Be ala The snow which is now filling 








| ing 





whom, Republicans would ike to gee On the 
other side. 
/atiseiitia ied 
THE FEDERAL ELECTION LA WS. 
One of the: curious ‘results of the recent 

election “is the fact that the Federal election 
laws, which had beén se freely denounced 
during and beforé the '-cainpaign, have been 
shown to be. inadequate to -_ protect 
voters -for . Federal: offices. So. - far 
from < being“ instrumetits’ of  intimida- 
tion, or affording means for corrupt- 
the elections; » they’ have proved 
insufficient in many and tmiportant cases to 
secure voters: from ‘intimidation or to pre- 
vent the'most open: -and scandalous. perver- 
sion of the ballot... In the State of Missis- 
sippi the: majority of the legal voters in. two 
districts have been - cheated of ‘their repre- 
sentation, and the seats will be given .to 
the candidates . of «the». minority... In 
South Oarolina ‘at’. least’ three districts 
have been. swindled <n the same 
manner. In Alabama. minority Representa- 
tives will. be seated’ from two. districts. 
These instances of fraud, and they are prob- 
ably not‘the only ones, would have given 
the House of Representatives to the minor- 
ity party in the Nation but for the fact that 
the tide of: discontent ‘with Democratic 
methods’ and principles Tan 80 strongly 
in the States.where-’ fair ‘elections 
were held. that the cheating in 
the South has been overcome. It is none 
the less a violation of the tights of the peo- 
ple of the seversl . districts ahd: a gross na- 
tional wrong: .Thééléetion laws were ‘in- 


tended, by just - and‘ honorable means, to 


prevent this wrong. ‘They have failed to do 
so, and they should be so modified that they 
will not fail in the future. 

The principal defects in the election laws 
as they now stand consist’ in the limitation 
of their application*and in the extent to 
which they\are or. may be enforced. The 
law now provides.for the appointment of 
Supervisors of Election in any Congression- 
al district where they. may be properly ap- 
plied for; ‘but it limits the appointment of 
special Deputy’*“Marshals, who constitute 
the executive forte by. which the. real 
and complete: Purpae of supervision may 


inhabitants. This limitation was the natural 
suggestion of the circumstances under which 
the laws were: passed. They ‘were, as is 
well known, based.on the facts brought to 
light in the invéstigation of the elections of 
1868, where frauds of ‘the most ex- 
tensive Jand: impudent ¢haracter . were 
proved to have been committed in 
this -City, and ‘in Brooklyn for the pur- 
pose of overcoming hofest majorities given 
in the country districts. But the limitation 
has been shown to be: 4 mistake. The 
wrongs which the Deputy Marshals are ap- 
pointed to prevent are: not confined to large 
cities, They. are, on: the contrary, at 
present more. extensive ‘and outrageous in 
thinly settled” districts. in the South. 
Tt may be, as we have ‘had Occasion to point: 
out’ before, “that ‘some : farther safeguards 
should be thrown. around;the selection of 
special Deputies, but that. ‘dn executive force. 
adequate to carry out. the purpose of the 
law -effectively should. be provided for is 
something as to, which, after the recent 
election,-there is no room’ for dispute. 
Aviother limitation which. exists, by omis- 
sion, in the law, prevents'proper supervision 
of elections where . ‘Electors are to be 
chosen. ‘It may g Twi) seahaoa g pnd 
State affair, that the Electors are tobe ** ap- 
pointed by: each State in such manner as the 
‘Legislature may direct,’”” and that their elec- 
tion by popular ‘véte isnot necessarily con- 


templated by the Constitution. But this. 


‘objection is rather plausible than sound. 
The Federal Constitution creates the office 
of President. 1t provides that the Electors 
who shall choose the Prestdent may be 
selected by popular vote. As a matter of 
“fact, that is now the only mode of selection 


‘in use, and there is. no probability that 


-ex-| any other will: be resorted to, The 


| graven 


‘purity, fairnéss, and’ ‘effectiveness of 
this . selection .are..- matters of © the 

spossible national importante; and 
should be “secured ‘by the national Govern- 


a omen Wain uta ae ee 


in deed. ‘as’ 


: cil”” model are faster than their predecessors, 


Ps gee "the: frequently stated 


aa ‘that: sy vee fdr joined the Dem- 


to make ‘better provision for the education 
and improvement of the people. } 

No oné is disposed. to dény the material 
possibilities of the South. It has a rich soil, 
a genial climate; tmtouched mineral wealth, 
unused water-power of vast extent, It needs 
only.’ capital’ skillfully applied, enterprise 
hcg toys and labor properly employed 

and justly dealt: with to cover its area with’ 
fruitful fields; open its mines, build facto- 
ries and. workshops by its streams, ahd 
construct. lines of communication ‘with 
the markets of the country and the..ports 
that are gateways to the markets of tlie 
world. A. Northern population, or the ele- 
ments out of which the Northern popula: 
tion ‘lias been made, planted on that 
rich domain, would ‘make {it teem with 
wealth and’ prosperity in a very :few. 
years, Without.intending any unkind 
paragement of the population of © the 
South, we. take the liberty of doubting 
whether it is-well fitted for the task it is pro- 
posing for itself, ‘The curse of slavery so 
paralyzed its energies that a quick recovery 
is impossible. The proprietary class, long 
accustomed to using servile labor and living 
in a sort of patriarchal ease, has © not 
the training or the habit. of active 
and skillful business "management. - Neither 
has it acctimulated capital. The poorer 
whites, bred‘ to thriftless and improvident 
ways, have noeffective habits of industry: 
The freedimen lackin a large degree the mo- 
tives and incentives that are bred of fréedom 
and personal independence, and the domi- 
nant social class shows.a disposifion to re- 
press rather than to encourage these. We'state 
these merely as general characteristics, well 
knowing that they are subject to modifica: 
tions and exceptions. 

‘What the South needs, pits toi 5 eda: 
tion on the part of its people that they belong 
not to a section, ‘but to a nation, and “that 
they should think and feel and labor not as 
the South, shut in by a distinct boundary 
line, but as part and parcel of the United 
States, isnew blood. It'needs to give up its 
exclasiveness and its ‘provincial prejudices 
and welcome from. without the well-trained 
energies for which its undeveloped capabili- 
ties are waiting. It should open its gates to 
capital, to enterprise, to industry, from 
whatever quarter. Doubtless; the effect 
would be to modify, if not destroy, the pecu- 
liar character of its society, but that-would be 
a ~gain and not a loss. It would make 
it impossible to maintain about it any barrier 
of solidity; political, social, or material, 
but the- prosperity and invigoration whith 
would result would be shared by ‘all: The 
condition that would follow would’be better 
for-all. ‘And ‘without the’ introduction of. 
these forces there will be none-of that rapid: 
building ‘up of which they are now dream- 
ing. 

It is sometimes said on behalf of. the 
Southern people that they do welcome. the 
influx of capital and enterprise and labor: 
Perhaps they doin theory, but they require 
them to pass under a yoke to which they. 
will. not stoop ‘their necks; so long as. the 
North. and. the West. receive them. with- 
out “conditions | and vouchsife to” them 
the wt freedom ~and protection. 
They demand a, welcome in spirit and 
well as‘ in ‘words. 
demand the protection of equal laws.and 
just treatment.’ They will endure no social 
ostracism, no curtailment of the. rights'of 


from... which : 


‘ghé. gave*TrupEwN 1,712 majority, 
' as if the voters who were absent on election 


in 1878). to 27.000 this year. 


| Delaware, Which te also an 


“the glorionis ‘Danner State,’’ as the Demo- 
cratic bill-boarda: had it on election night, 
gives a: pitiful tajority of 85,000 for Han- 
cock: in 1880, Whereas she gave TrLpEN the 
handsome majority of 79,642, Kentucky, 
which’. might - have spared a handful of 
Democratic’ voters for Republicanized In- 
diana, shows a falling off, this year... TrtpEN 
had 59,772. majotity; Hancock has 53,000 
mnajority: “Maryland shows a decrease of 


~about 5,000 inthis year’s Democratic major- 


ity, and ° Mississippi, in which was. in- 
vented the celebrated plan for suppressing 
Republican’ votes, gave TrLDEN a popular 
majority of 59,568, while Hanooox gets only | 
45;000.. ‘What falling off ‘is there, our 
countrymen! What an immense flood of 
Republican colonization must have poured 
into North Carolina that it should give Han- 
COCK: the. ‘contemptible majority of. 7,000; 
whereas it. gave -TrupEn-_ 17,000, four years 
ago.’ South Carolina, the home of ‘the 
tifle: club’. and the tissue ballot, stands 
nobly’ by its . past history, it . is 
true, and rolls up a Democratic; majority of 
50,000, ' and .would have made it 100,000 if 
necessary. Then Texas has addéd 10,000 to 
its regular Democratic majority. But Old 
Virginia, the home of Jerrzgson, and the 
mother. of ‘the ‘Democracy, creeps along 
with. a majority’ of 20,000 for Hanooox, 
against a Tilden majority of 44,112 in.1876; 
and West. Virginia, over whose’ State. elec- 
tion the Democrats hurrahed so loudly, a 
few weeks since, gives a Democratic: ma- 
jority. ‘now of 11,000, against one of 12,384 
in 1876. 94 

‘When we cupiidier: the acealied donbiti 
States, the case of the Democrats is even 
more deplorable, “For example, TiDEN 
cartied.; ‘New-Jerasey by 11,690; majority; 
Hancovx has | only 1,900. -Here is a dead 
loss’of mearly 10,000 votes. Where have they 
gotie ?' ‘New-York, which showed a Demo- 
cratic. ‘Iajority of 26,568 in 1876, ‘has a 
Republican. majdrity. of more than 22,000 
this -..year... Connecticut. and. Vermont, 
the astute Mr.  Jounx 
KEeuix declared that the wicked Re- 
publicans . would ‘draw’ their’ ‘‘ colonists,’’ 
on eléction day; seem to have had Republi- 
can votes to spare. This year, Connecticut 
gave GARFIELD @ majority of 2,570; in 1876 
It. looks 


day, this‘ year, were all Democrats. As we 
have seen, Vermont held her own, for, in 
spite of the departure of ‘hordes’” from 
the slums of the Green Mountains ‘to 
vote in New-York and. Indiana, there were 


-enough left at hone to increase the Repub- 


lican’-wisjority from 28,888: (which it was 
And the same 
is. trie - of Pennsylvania, whence, we are 


, told, ate other Republican ‘‘repeaters’’ in 


hordes,’:Avainst a majority of 9,875 for 


. Hayws in 1876;'we find one of 37,841 for 


GARFIELD this..year. And Massachusetts, 
another -of: the ‘States supposed. to be able 
and williug to furnish Republican colonists 


to all: applicants, gave GARFIELD a majority 


‘which is’ 12,000. votes. greater than that 
secured by Haymes in 1876. 

And in the face of figures like thése the 
Democrats, dazed with astonishment, won- 
der where the New-York Repyblicans got 
all thélr votes from. A careful survey of the 


‘field; comparing this year’s returns with. 
those of 1876, show conclusively what the 


opinion, of speech, and of ‘action. - Péople | gx 


who go into the South, whether from the 
North or from the countries of the Old 


Wotld, wish to plaut there all their dearest |. 
intereats and have them respected. They wish | 
to becitizens, and to exercise all the privileges |, 
‘of citizens according to their convictions, 
- with none to molest or to make them afraid. | 
- Without assurance of this, the best of thein |, 


will, keep. aloof, and even the most” prom- 


ising element of the native population -will | 


ooze away to seek more congenial fields of | bh 


adtivity. It is to be hoped that the’ South’ | 


will devote itself to building up its material |-w 


interests, and that it will adopt the most 
effective polley for the purpose. tj aha 


TEENIE 
THR DEMOCRATIO DROUGHT. 
“Maer seems to be a a cea : 


but when it is remembered that there has 
'| been avast increase in the power of marine 


'| engines, it is possible that the superiority of 


the Britannic over the Great Western in speed 
has been gained in spite of, and not in con: 
sequence of, the difference in model between 
the two vessels. 

- Nearly all our fast ocean steamers—that is 
- to say, those which have the most powerful: 
machinery—are ten times as long as they are 
broad... In the. Livadia,- which is 150 feet 
broad and 258 ‘feet long, the proportion of 
breadth to length is nearly one to two. Her 
bow, instead of being sharp and hollow, is 
so round and brodd that in contrast with. it 
the bow of a Dutch galiot would seem fine | 
and sharp. And yet this broad ‘iron-punch- 
bowl has developed'a speed of eighteen miles 
an hour, and could, in favorable circum- 
stances, make a voyage from Liverpool to 
New-York in about seven days. It will not 
do to say that this speed is due wholly tq the 
enormous power of her engines and not at 


all to her model. Her. engines are certainly |. 


very powerful, but-when a long and narrow 
steamer is provided with the most. powerful 
engine she can hold, her speed does not sur- 
pass that of the Livadia, 

Not. only is the model of the Livadia con- 
sistent with the highest speed yet obtained, 
but it-has other and great advantages. The 
long and narrow iron ship.rolls and_ pitches 
tremendously, thus bringing an enormous 
strain upon her:. The tendency: of the tor- 
tion. which she undergoes is to cut. off the 
heads of the rivets and to crack, the plates. 
This must be met by building her immensely 
strong, thus making lier first cost very great. 
The J#vadia, onthe other hand, rolls and 
pitches less-than a degree. The strain, 
which she undergoes is very slight compared 
with that to which other steamers are sub- 
jected.. She. is, therefore, stronger and 
safer, and..while the’ first.cost of such a 
vessel is at most no greater than that of a 
ship of the usual model, she will last longer 
and need fewer repairs. 

The Livadia can carry vastly more cargo 
in comparison with her draught than can any 
other -vessel afloat. This is a matter of im- 
mense importance, ~ Already the ‘draught of 
our large steamers is so great that they can 
enter this port only at. high~tide, and. are 
shut out from all the. shallower harbors of 
the world... Were steamers: to- be built on 
the model-of the Lévadia any ofe of them 
could carry probably. twice the ‘amount of 
cargo that is carried by the largest’ steamer 
now in: use with but half the draught of the 
latter. Not only would such a steamer earn 
more freight than-.her ‘rivals, but she would 
command all the passenger business which 
her capacity would admit, because of the 
immunity from ‘sea-sickness which she 
would afford. 

Finally, the’ ease with which the Livadia 
is handled is a great point in favor of her 
model. The long anfl narrow steamers turn 
slowly, and run'a long. distance after their 
engines are stopped and reversed. The Lé- 
vadia model, ‘therefore, offers a certain 
amount of security. against the danger of 
collision, which is by no means. the least of 
her merits. It is quite possible that time 
may develop fatal faults in the Lécadia. 
So far, however; her success’ seems com- 
plete, and in that case it is evident that her 
model is. to be that of the steam-ship fleets 
of the future. 


It ig very hard to understand how the mass 
of men live in this or in any large city, where every- 
thing, from a wink of sleep toa mouthful of food, 
must always be paid for. But it is much harder to 
understand how women eke out.a subsistence; for 
they have far leas. strength, inferior health, and 
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for collecting. 

_ 1 bh toove: gase So tdhciptoa than, spooan 
to come there should. be established in an Amert- 
can seat of learning @ Chair’ of Pawnee or Cntip- 
pews i might en: th she” relies of ' 
on the cultured Plains of the West, might come 
this school to pick up what was left of their. 
lost language. not so dissimilar appears 
to be now taking place’ in England. Prof.’ Max 
Mutizr states that | 


to 
to: 
ported later to Japan. Hard as 
these students, Max Mutter. writes: 
dom had more devoted, more 


severing students at. Oxford.’’ It is, 


ligion, dnd culture, to receive »,. their. instruction. 
The religion of-Japan.being that. of Shintoism and 
Buddhism, the latter in the greater majority, one 


to master the seorets of that language in which one 
of the very greatest of reformers ‘wrote his won- 
derful text. eA 
J i iecienaieectiee 

The. English agricultural: returns for 1880, 
which were issued about a fortnight ago, show very 
clearly the effect of Américan competition upon 
English farmers, as well as the means which they 
are using to adapt themselves to the situation. It 
is at first a little surprising to find it stated that at 
a time of serious agricultural ‘depreasion the culti- 
vated acres have inoréased by 126,000, or td a total 
, of 47,587,000 acres; but as this total includes an, in- 
crease of “bare fallow” acres from’ 721,000 acres 
to 812,000 acres, and as the returns are yearly more 
accurate and comprehensive, there is only a alight 
margin left to represent a tota! reclamation from 
mountain, moor,.and -bog. © The area under wheat 
is 2,909,000 acres, as against 85,500,000 in this country. 
This ig an increase of 19,000. acres over 1879, but that 
year’s record- was the lowest. since 1867... In oats, 
also, there was an increase of 5 per cent., to 2,797,000 
acres, a8 against some: 18,000,000 acres in this coun- 
try. But there was such a deorease in barley, and 


especially in Indian corn, or'maize, that’ the total . 


corn crop acreage is only 8,876,000 acres, a decrease 
of 1per cent. since 1879, and of 7 per cent.. since 
1870,. Being thus partially driven. from the : grain- 
fields, the British farmers have. increased their 
green crop acreage by 10,000 acres; to 551,000 acres, 
and there is also an incredse’ in_orehards and mar- 
ket gardens. The nature of the product, which 
limits the demand, and a climate too uncertain for 
large scale. fruit-growing, must, ‘however, make 
any changes in this direction of: small importance 
compared with the total farming interest. There 
is, however, a very large inéréase of ‘permanent 
grass land.’ Since 1870 this increase is no less than 
2,500,000 acres, since® last year It is 260,000 acres, 
and the total of pasturé land is now 14,427,000 acres, 
or nearly 45 per cent. of the arable land of Great 
Britain. “Here is a tendency too: well marked: to be 
overlooked. The farmers see: the need of going 
from’ grain to grass, and are trying to take the 
step, but that many of them think the always te- 
dious process is also of doubtful profit is a Saag ass 
ference from the large number of acres 

idle under fallow. As might-be expected 
large area of grass, there isan 

cent. in horned’ cattle since «1879, and 

number 6,012,000. There is a decrease 

year of 1,500,000 sheep and lambs, but that 

to be due to disease induced by" bad weath 

is, therefore, merely temporary. They now num- 
ber 26,619,000. “The -declige-:in  pigs—91,000 since 
1879 and 483,000 since 1878—i8 # more serious mat- 
ter, since it is traced to the competition of Amert- 
can bacon, and may, therefore, be set down as per- 
manent. Tigures are also. given as tothe size of 
holdings, which show some changes. since 1875, 
when the return was last previously taken. - ‘In all 
Great Britain, the report says; ‘the area: held in 


also 15 per cent.; between 100 and 900, 42 per cent. ; 
from 300°to 500, 16 per cent.;. from 500. to 1,000, 10 
per cent,, and in farms over 1,000 acres, 2 per cent. 
In England alone a tendency to larger occupations 
may bé’ndticed, the small farms of 50 acres and 
under being now 14 instead) of 15per cent, of the 

moe dnés, be- 


82: per cent.,, or nearly.a. 7 
area, as compared with #9 per dent. in 1875." 


| QRNBRAL ‘ores. 
——o 


A vaGE has peen.-erected upon Gen. 
Rawilins’s grave in the | Cemetery, at 
Washington, by his son. 

Noting McClellan's. ili to. Hancock, the 
Cleveland (Ohio) quotes: “Ghosts of for- 
gotten sorrows come at beek of resent grief.” 

The Raleigh (N. C, Leg any stil. clings to the 
delusion that the could have been suc- 
cessful with Senator Bayard as their candidate. 

Our Presidential terms aré. not long, yet it 
has not happened. before. sinde 1859. that we have 
had an ives. meee grrr: ga 


, to the Concord Mon 


BP sears Beaty se 3. veer hae 
pyc ee dienes wninrnd He made sure of 
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held next week. If I. can do any. good for th 
cause, I want to do it, though I do not appree 
my ern ns blo! wey aoe ian 


as you are so far away, you haven't heard that we 
carried that State for the Republicans, with 2,00 
or 8,000 or 7,000 majority, or somewhere 

@ am not sufficiently acquainted with ‘polities to 
keep up in figures,) and three’ Congressmen out of 
four, and the Governor and Mayor, if we elected 2 
Mayor; and, what was the biggest: triumph, .we 
elected seven Sheriffs out of eight, and that is-asit 
should be, because the criminals ee 
to be of opposite parties.” : 


AMUSEMENTS. 


_ —_>— ‘ 

GERSTER IN “TRAVIATA”: 
“Standing Room Only” was the sign dix 
played at the entrance of the Academy of Music 
last night on the occasion of the first performance 
of “La Traviata.” It was evident: that the’ an- 


emotional work in which Verdi has utilized.a.story 

ir. It isan opera whict 
fitly illustrates the genius of the composer and the 
musical force of his writing before he had essayed 
“Aida.” Of all miodern composers. no one car 


But in his earlier operas, and notably “Traviata,” 
he shows a wealth of conception in the writing 
of the melody, whith has now been succeeded by 


as. Violetta, Signor Ravelli as : 
Galassi as Germont, and Miles. Martinez and Va 
lerga, Signori, Monti Rinaldini and 
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